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THE ſituation which the city of EDIN BUR and its ſuburbs, now fill, once exhibited nothing but bare rocks, mar 
ſhes, ſome petty ſtreams, à lake, and an irregularly ſcattered foreſt. The rock on which the Caſtle now ſtands, was 
firſt occupied, as a ſtrong-hold, by the Angls-Saxons of Northumberland, the progenitors of the Lowland Scots, in 
the fixth or ſeventh century. Its name of EDIN BURG, or Edwin's caſtle*, is probably derived from Edwin, one of 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Northumbrian ſovereigns. Upon the decline of the Northumbrian monarchy, the rock and 
fortreſs of EpixeusGn fell into the poſſeſſion of the PiFs. The ScoTs became maſters of it, by their final conqueſt 
of the PiFiſh dominions. The fortifications of the Cafi/e, were not conſiderable, until after the introduction of th: 
Norman architecture into SCOTLAND, in the reign of Malcolm Canmore. 

Inhabitants were gradually drawn from the circumjacent country, to fix their dwellings together, under the protec- 
tion of this Caſtle. In the year 1128, David the Firft founded the Abbey of the Holy Road. The Caſtle; the vicinity 
of this Religious Houſe; and the eſtabliſhment of an incorporation of immediate tenants of the Crown, in this place, 
with the immunities, privileges and juriſdiction of a Royal Burgh ; concurred to augment the buildings and the popula- 
tion of EpiNBuRGH, fo ſucceſsfully ; that, by the time of the accefiion of the Firft James, it had become perhaps the 
moſt conſiderable town in 5COTLAND. 

When Mary the unfortunate daughter and heireſs of James the Fifth, arrived from France ; ſhe found EDbixnguRGH 
to be the largeſt, the wealthieſt, the moſt populous town in her kingdom, and for a time, fixed her reſidence at Hahh- 
reod-houſe, in preference to her other Palaces or Caſtles. The buildings of this town, then extended along the height, 

and 
* Burgh in the old Saxon language ſignifies Caſtle. 
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and on both ſides of the ridge which runs, longitudinally, between the Cy//e and the Abbey. Collegiate and conventual 
churches, chapels, and convents, were the moſt remarkable, ornamental buildings, within its walls, or in its imn.ediate 
vicinity. Its citizens, in order to make room for the habitation of their increaſing numbers, within the walls, began 
fo croud their houſes together, in narrow lanes, and to raiſe them to an immoderate, and very incommodious height. 


The events of the Refrmation were highly favourable to the peaſantry and burgeſſes. EpixsBurGH, and the other 


towns and cities of Sczt/and, in general, appear to have gained by it, an acceſſion of wealth, and of inhabitants. 
Through the boiſterous days of Mary's reign, and during the feeble and fickle government of her fon and ſucceſſor, 
who was born in its Cafe,; ErixeurGH continued to extend its limits, to multiply its inhabitants, and to increaſe its 
opulence. After the acceſſion of James to the Englith throne; and through the unhappy period which enſued ; divid- 
ed as it was between the groaning miſeries of oppreſſion, the bluſtering tumults of ſedition, and the furies of rebellion; 
till the expulſion of the laſt of the Zameſes, in the year 1688; the proſperity of ScoTLAND appears to have languiſhed 
and declined ; its fields were laid waſte or forſaken z mourning went about the ſtreets of its towns; its Capital city was 
not remarkably enlarged or beautified ; except by the conſtruction of a palace at Hely-rozd, which had its origin in 
the taſte of Charles the Firfl; and of a ſumptuous Heſpital, founded by the muniticence of George Herizt : both edifices, 
deſigned by Inige Jones, that illuſtrious architect, whoſe works preſent a venerable intermixture of the Gothic with the 
Grecian ſtyle of building. 


Between the RREVOLUTIoR and the Union, the genius, the induſtry, the patriotiſm of the Scorrisn nation, were 
actively awake. New manufactures were tried; new channels of trade were opened; the wounds made by civil dif- 
ſenſion, began to be healed up: thoſe energies were now vigorouſly unfolded, wich had been lately conftrained under 
the yoke and fetters of oppreſſion. Epix2uRGH was conſiderably beautified and enlarged, during this period. 


new houſes were built in the Cann-gate, on the Caftle-hill, and on both ſides of the town. 


The arrangement of the 
buildings, began to be more carefully regulated, The rooms were made more ſpacious than before. More durable 


Many 


materials were employed. 
Upon the Union, EpinNBuRGH ceaſed to be the feat of the ſupreme government of ScoTLaxp. The nobility and 
gentry were naturally allured away to Loxvox, For a while, the proſperity of the ScorrisfH Capital was thus ſeverely 
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checked. It was not, till towardsthe middle of the preſent century, that the improvement of induſtry, and the increaſe of 
wealth and population, throughout NogTu Br1TaiNn, concurred, to enlarge, enrich, and adorn its capital city. The 
buſineſs before the Courts of Law in EpixBurGHn, was by that time greatly increaſed : The fame of the Unwerfity be- 
gan to attract many more ſtudents, than had formerly attended it; The eſtabliſhment of Banking- Hows, and various 
other cvents, contributed to excite a briſker and more enterprizing ſpirit of trade; and ſerved, at the fame time, as 
ſure indications, that the trade of this city, and the circumjacent country, had already made no in conſiderable advancement. 

About the time of the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to the Britiſh Thronc, the plan of enlarging the ScoTTI5H capital, 
with ſuburbs, on its S-uth, and on its North ſide, more extenſive and magnificent, than the original town itſelf; was happily 
formed. Brown's Square, Argyle Square, Nico!ſon's ſtreet, Briſtol ſtreet, George's Square, were built on fields, or areas, 
on the South fide of the city. On the North fide, the famous Nerth Loch was drained ; a magnificent bridge was built 
acroſs its baſon, to afford acceſs to the fields lying beyond: On theſe fields, a New Tow was begun upon an elegant 
and well-arranged plan, | 

In the period which has ſucceeded, the plan of the NEw Town has been nearly complecated z the buildings, on that 
fide, have been irregularly extended towards Leith; ansther bridge has been conſtructed over the Crvgate; the ſuburbs 
on the South ſide, have alſo been greatly enlarged ; ſeveral ſplendid public edifices have been erected ; the lanes and 
ſtreets of the OLD Town, have been widened, and made more elegant, and commodious; the buildings have been 
rebuilt or repaired ; a happier economy of the police, has been eſtabliſhed. 

At laſt, the MacisrRATNS of EpixBurGH, ſenſible to the glory of being the patrons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
UNIVERSITY in Europe; and aſhamed of the meanneſs of the ediſices of this illuſtrious ſeat of Learning; determined to 
rebuild the houſes of the Uxiversrry, on a plan not unworthy of its fame, as a ſchool of Science. To aid the city- 
funds, in ſupplying the expences of this noble undertaking z there was a SUBSCRIPTION opened. The Teachers in the 
OUFERSITT 3 men eminent in public and private life, who reſpected it, as their Alma Mater ; the inhabitants of the 
city; and the friends of Taſte and Science, in all quarters of the Britiſb dominions; have contributed munificently towards 
the erection of this new palace of the Muſes. But, the contributions, and the other funds deſtined to this uſe, are ſtill far 
from being fully adequate to the completion of the plan. It may be hoped, that, when the wounds of our 'Trade, In 
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duſtry, and Civil Union, ſhall have been healed, by the reſtoration of Peace to the Briti/h Empire, and to Europe ; the 
enthuſiaſm of our countrymen for whatever is related by any pleaſing ties of aſſociation, to the intereſts of Faſte and 
Science, or to the glory of their Country; will not ſuffer them long to leave the new buildings of this UxiversTyY in 
their preſent, half. finiſhed ſtate. 

The City of Ev1xBuRGn, in its pretent condition; for the ſpaciouſneſs of its ſtreets; the elegance of its houſes ; the 
decency, cleanlineſs, and vigilance of its police; the abundance of its markets; the wealth, induſtry, knowledge, taſte, 
virtucs, and clegant manners of its inhabitants; is one of the firſt of the great towns of Europe. Its population is eſ- 
timated at, between eighty and an hundred, thouſand fouls. Its circumference may be about ſeven miles. It ſpreads 
over three low-lying hills; and is ſurrounded on almoſt all ſides, by infulated and precipitous mounts. Villas, gar- 
dens, and rich fields, beautifully laid out, and well cultivated, lie around it, for ſome miles, on all hands. The Frith 
of Furth opens nobly in view, before it, to the Eaſt. On the other quarters, it enjoys a variety of beautiful and exten- 
ſive proſpects; although, being ſo near to the ſea, it be neceſſarily lower than the adjacent, interior country. Its lofty 
houtes, ſpires, and cliffs, and the inequalities of the ground which it covers; render it, from all ſides, a moſt intereſ- 
ting, and ſtrikingly pictureſque object of view. 


This View is taken from an eminence at Craig Leith Quarry, about two miles, North-weſt from EDI NBURGn. 
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THE Seat of his Grace, the Dkk or BuccLEvGn ; ſtands at the diſtance of about fix miles, between the South 
and South-Eaſt, from Edinburgh; on the ſouthern bank of the river North Efk ; and contiguous to the Burgh of 
Dalkeith. 

At a very ancient period, in the hiſtory of Scotland; there was a Caſtle at Dalkeith, belonging to the Douglaſſes. 
'The Earl of Morton; the laſt of the Regents who governed Scotland from the time of the depoſition and impriſonment of 
Queen Mary, to the period, at which her ſon, James, took the reins of government into his own hands; uſed to reſide 
chiefly in the Caſtle of Dalkeith, during his Regency. It was the reſidence, alſo, of his deſcendent, that Earl of 
Morton, who, for a time, acted a part in the adminiſtration of Scottiſh affairs, during the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond. In this reign, it became the property of the Noble Family of Scot, (Dukes of Buccleugh.) 

The preſent edifice; repreſented in the View; was built by this Family; and is not more ancient, than the latter 
half of the laſt century. It is an handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of a main houſe and two wings. The iculptured or- 
naments of the Front are Corinthian, 

The hall, and the ſeveral ſuites of rooms within, are ſpacious, well-proportioned, elegantly finiſhed, and richly fur- 
niſhed. One ſet of apartments, ſtill exhibits the furniture and finiſhing which were faſhionable in the laſt Age. This 
furniture has been carefully preſerved ; becauſe it was the preſent of Charles the Second, to his fon, James Duke of 
Monmouth, and his daughter-in-law, Anne, Ducheſs and Heireſs of Buccleugh, married to the Duke of Monmouth. 
In the Library, is a ſuitable, and not ill- choſen; yet not a very large, or curious, collection of books. The chief ornaments 
of allthe principal apartments, are PAINTINGS 3 hiftory-picces repreſenting ſome intereſting ſcenes of our domeſtic tranſac- 
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ions; portraits of ſome of the Noble, the Beautiful, the Wiſe, and the Brave, in the preſent, and in the two laſt cen- 
turies,—of the preſent repreſentatives of the Family of Buccleugh,—and of a number of their anceſtors; Landſcapes, the 
works of the moſt diſtinguiſhed artiſts, exhibiting Bwtilh ſcenery, or that of foreign countries; fruit, and flower pieces, 
in which the delicacy, and rich beauty of nature, are imitated with wonderfvl felicity. With theſe, appear ſome other 
precious curioſities of Nature and Art; more remarkable, however, for coſtlineſs and rarity, than for their numbers, or 
probable utility in Science. 

The fituation of DaLkriTn-Hovsr, is low, yet, commands a conſiderable extent of rich, and agreeably varied proſ- 
pects, on almoſt all hands. An extenſive park; in which knoll, and vale, —lawn, and foreſt, — ſtately trees, underwoods, 
and wild ſhrubbery, are intermingled in pleaſing diverſity z opens between the town of Dalkieth near to which the 
Palace ſtands z—and Invereſk, with the fields adjacent to the Frith of Forth, on the South and South Eaſt. The Eſk, 
meandering beautifully from the Weſt, amid{t woods, meads, and cultivated fields; almoſt encroaching, in its pro- 
greſs, on the ſite of the town of Dalkeith ; paſſing immediately under the windows of the Palace; and crowned, at a 
{mall diſtance below, with a newly ergCted bridge, remarkable for maſſy ſtrength ; contributes much to give animation, 
grace, and dignity to theſe ſcenes. The Town near; yet not encroaching too cloſely upon, the immediate environs 
of the Caſtle; is likewiſe an intereſting object. On the South ſide, extends a riſing, cultivated, and finely diverſified 
Country. 

In the preſent view, DaLKEITH-Hobsk is ſuppoſed to be ſcen acroſs the Eſk, through the trees which Ckirt the nor- 
thern bank of the river, and ſpread out, towards the North Weſt. 
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THE Seat of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, ſtands, in a low fituation, on the northern bank of the North- 
Eſk ; near to the village and pariſh-church of Lafſwade at the diſtance of about five miles, South-Weſt from Edin- 
burgh ;—about three mites, Weſt, from Dalkeith. It enjoys no very extenſive proſpects; and is not ſeen from any 
conſiderable diſtance. The adjacent grounds, on both ſides of the river, advance boldly almoſt to the very edge of the 
ſtream z then terminating ſomewhat abruptly, leave on either ſide, a ſmall extent of low-lying, level mead, between 
the deſcent and the bank of the river. The tract of level mead on the northern bank, is the broadeſt; and here ftands 
MeLviLLE-CasTLE. From the higher grounds immediately above, the proſpect is ſufficiently rich, extenſive, and va- 
ried. Some fine wood is ſcattered near the Houſe, and round the Park. 

In the preſent View, MELvILLE-CASTLE is ſuppoſed to be ſeen from the ſouthern bank of the river, on which it 
ſtands.— And here the banks on both ſides are narrower than either above or below. 
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A SEAT belonging to the Marquis of Abercorn, is fituate at the diſtance of about a mile, South Eaſt from Ecin- 
burgh. 'The edifice is ſpacious and handſome; its fite beautiful. Arthur's Seat ; that rugged and craggy mountain, 
preſenting a remarkable image of deſart wildneſs in the midſt of a richly cultivated country, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a great city; begins to riſe, with a gradual elevation, almoſt cloſe behind Duddingſton-Houſe ; 2nd as 
it aſcends, exhibits its ſhoulders and ſummit, in bold contraſt with the ſofter and ornamented ſcenery below. On one 
hand, within ſight from this Houſe, appear, the Frith of Forth, the road and harbour of Leith, the rich and popu- 
lous ſhores of Fife. To the South and South Eaſt, on the other hand, the proſpect, ſtill taking in a part of the Frith, 
extends, at the ſame time, over a wide tract of country, rich with villas, parks, woods, hamlets, villages, riſing ſlopes, 
and rivers winding through ſmiling vales, cultivated fields, and fair-paſture grounds. On the other fides, Arthur's 
Seat narrows and confines the view; yet fo as to improve the effects of the wide proſpects to the North-Eaſt and the 
South, 

The immediate environs of DuppixGsTox-Hovse, are beautifully laid out, and ornamented. An extenfive lawn 
ſpreads out, before the front; is encircled with riſing wood; is diverſified, on its area, with clumps, and fingle trees, 
irregularly ſcattered over it; is divided and animated by a winding, artificial ſtream, —conveyed from an adjacent lakes 
—crowned with a Chineſe bridge which ſeems to increaſe its magnitude,—and conducted, at length, after many wind- 
ings, into an artificial lake, the termination of which, being concealed in the wood, gives it, to the imagination, ar. 
indefinite extent. The ſcene is enlivened by cattle feeding on the lawn, and by ſwans, and other water-fouls ſporting 
in the lakes and the ſtream. The outline is, every where, the charming, waving line, 


E 

In all ſeaſons, theſe ſcenes are ſtrikingly pictureſque. In Spring, the vivid verdure which ſhoots forth over them; 
the gay and buſy activity of animal life which they diſplay; give them the power of captivation over the eye and the fan- 
cy. Their beauties are expanded, and their colours ſtrengthened, amidſt the glow of Summer. Autumn mellows 
their charms. Even in Winter, the impending mountain, and the expanding bay, preſerve to them an intereſting 
grandeur, which would otherwiſe, be imcompatiable with the gloom and deſolation which then prevail over their ſof- 
ter features. 

In this View, Duppixcrox-Housx, and its immediate environs, are repreſented, as they appear; when viewed 
from the South. 
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CRAIGIEHALL, the Seat of William Hope Weir, Eſq. of Cragichall, is finely ſituate, on the bank of the river 
Amon,—in the pariſh of Dalmeny,—in the Shire of Linlithgow. | 

Near to the ſituation of this Houſe, the channel of the river is contracted, and paſſes among rocks, and between 
woody banks. Along theſe, pleaſant walks have been conducted. The Amon, advancing, pours, in a cataract, over 
the rock. Immediately below the cataract, there has been an Axc thrown acroſs, the ſtream, which is partly concealed 
by underwood, partly diſplayed, fo as to produce a pleafing effect, as is repreſented in the View. 

The proprietor of this noble ſeat, is a cadet from the Houſe of Hopeton. The Hopes of Hopeton are deſcended, 
moſt probably from a Saxon family of this name, which had been long ſettled in the ſouth of Scotland, without attain— 
ing above the condition of Ceorles or Sokmen. In the days of King James the Fifth, they began to emerge out of obſcu- 
rity. In the reign of James the Sixth, Sir Thomas Hope roſe to the higheſt eminence, as a pleader at the 
Scottiſh bar. He and his ſons, who were numerous, acquired large fortunes in the practice of the Law. His great- 
grandſon, Charles Hope, was created Earl of Hopeton, in the year 1703. His ſecond ſurviving ſoa was the Honourable 
Charles Hope Weir of Craigichall. His fon and ſucceſſor, is the preſent poſſeſſor of this ſeat, and its domain. 
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A SEAT belonging to the Marquis of Lothian; ſtands on the northern bank of the South-Efk 3 about for 
from Edinburgh; about one mile, between weſt and ſouth-weſt from Dalkeith. 

In the year 1140, an abbey for a community of Ciſtertian monks, was founded here, by Ting Dave 
They continued in this ſeat, till the zra of the Reformation. This community being then dive, 
leſions alienated ; the abbey of Newbattle and its circumjacent domain, were, in conſequence of this cen. 
by the Noble Family, to which they now belong. 

Several veſtiges of the buildings inhabited by the ancient eccleſiaſtical poiſeffors, are ill to be feer 
houſe repreſented in the VIEw, has been built, ſince the abbey was fecularized. It is ſtately and tp3 
at the diſtance, and from the point of aſpect, implied in this repreientation, is an agreeable an 
amidit the rich ſcenery that lies around it. | 


It is ſituate within a park. Before it, on the bank of the river, opens a verdant lawn, here and the: 


upon, by ſtraggling trees, and bounded by thicker wood, Cloſe by the pariz-wall ſtands the church of 
with a ſmall village which has ariſen beſide it. The town of Dalkeith is within ſight. And by at 
on either ſide, a proſpect may be obtained of the city of Edinburgh, and all its rich and p 


In the park, are ſome trees ſingularly remarkable for girth and height. *Licts are chief 
trees. One tall aſh meaſures more than an hundred and twenty feet, in height. There are feveral oth 
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within a few feet of the ſame degree of loftineſs. Others, diſtinguiſhed by their thicknels, u ſure from 
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four and twenty feet in girth. It is probable, that theſe and others, which although ſomewhat inferior, are not un- 
worthy of ſtanding beſide them, may have been planted by the ancient clerical, poſſeflors of Newbattle. 

It is difficult to contemplate any of the ſeats of the ancient, regular or ſecular Clergy ; whoſe power was eſtabliſhed 

in this country, during the darker ages; without reflecting on the ſervices which they performed, towards improving 


the face of the land, and teaching its inhabitants to cultivate'it. They firſt taught our forefathers, to conſtruct houſes 


for comfortable interior accommodation; and not merely for ſhelter from the ſtorm, or protection againſt an hoſtile 


aſſault. By them, were the moſt ancient breeds of almoſt all our tame cattle, introduced into Scotland. To them, we 
owe our fruit-trees, and even moſt of our timber-trees that are not indigenous. They ficſt ſowed wheat, barley, and 
vats, in theſe regions. They firſt incloſed gardens, and cultivated pot-herbs. 
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THE SEAT of the Earl of Roſeberry, is beautifully ſituate on the ſouthern ſhore of the frith of Forth, at the diftance 
of ſomewhat more than three miles North-Weſt from Edinburgh. 

The houſe is handſome and commodious. The park is beautiful, and conſiderably extenſive. The adjacent grounds 
are {kilfully laid out, and ornamented. But, it is from its ſituation in a ſort of nook upon the frith, that this houſe 
derives its principal advantages of aſpect and proſpett. From certain points of view, its appearance its ſtrikingly pic- 
tureſque. Nothing in landſcape can be nobler, or more intereſting, than the gradual opening of the frith, into the un- 
limited expanſe of the Ocean; as it is ſeen from Barnbougle-Houſe ; the ſhores winding beautifully on either ſide ; pre- 
ſenting, here broken, ſcarry cliffs, - there green and cultured banks; there towns, groves of maſts, and thoſe varied 
objects which mark the buſy, crowded'intercourſe of men, catching the eye; while, on the liquid expanſe, ſhips of all 
forms and bulks, are continually ſeen to paſs and repaſs, riding at anchor, or toſſing before the wind. 

Barnbougle-Caſtle, with its domains, were the ancient property of a branch of the illuſtrious Norman Family of 
Mowbray. In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, they were acquired by Hamilton, Earl of Haddington. 
Soon after the Reſtoration of Charles the Second, Primroſe -Firſt Earl of Roſeberry; who attained to Nobi- 
lity, through the gradation of Juridical ſervices and honours ; purchaſed theſe poſſeſſions. They have been inherited 
by his Family. The preſent poſſeſſor, is, Neil, Third in the ſucceſſion of the-Earls of Roſeberry. 
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4 is one of the moſt elegant and ſplendid manſionC-houſes in this country. It conſiſts of a main edifice and twc 
wings; containing a br -actaſting-room, a dining-room, a drawing-room, with a ſuitable number of bed-rooms, and other 
requiute apartments, all finiſhed v thin, and furniſhed, in a ſtyle uncommonty ſumptuous. This ſpacious houſe ſtands. 
Ironting the ſouth-weſt. A round it, lies a large extent of ornamented 


7 | | grounds: and the. general cultivation of the cir. 
cunhacent country, is fuch as to give the fore-oround of the landſcape, on all hands, the effect of a connected range 


ot ornamented {; nery, — to a much greater dig ince, than the limits of the domain belonging to this Houſe. At a due 
diſtance, within th park, ſtand ſtately and comn odious office-houſes. The gardens lie on a different de, likewiſe 
" . 
within the part. 
it would not be eaſy to find, within the if nd, a ſituation more agreeable for the reſidence of a man of fortune, than 
the diſtrict in which this noble man on- houſe is erected. The countro is, for a number of miles, on all quarters, en. 
riched by cultivation, and decorated Dy taite. One river after anot! er, porring from weſt to eaſt, interſects it icto fo 
many t intereſting vales, and f y iwelling ridges. Villas, tarm-houſes, cottages, towns, and hamlets, are Plentifully 
ſcattered over it. It is opened ©» roads, to the mutual int rcouric. of its inhabitants. Mark; t-towiis are ſufficiently 
= 2 4 
near, to afford a ready far almoſt all the neceffaries and ca. uencies of life. The vicinity of the Scor {h Capi 
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2 1 

ib tal renders the poliſhed, crowded ſociety of a great city, and its varied amuſements, caſily acceſſible. The proſpect of 

the bay, on one ſide, and of rugged hills frowning at a diſtance, on other quarters, makes the whole ſcenery peculiarly 
| intereſting, by the agreeable effects of contraſt. 

Theſe ſcenes exhibit remains, which ſhew them to have been, even anciently, inhabited by a larger proportion of 
the Old Scottiſh Barons, than moſt other parts of the country, which were not of wider extent. The caſtles of Crich- 
ton and Borthwick, ſeen from one another, are within ſight, or nearly within ſight of Preſtonhall. Aſcending up- 
wards, or proceeding downwards, along the banks of the river; or advancing, whether ſouthward or northward, acrof; 
the country; you perceive numerous veſtiges of old edifices, civil and eccleſiaſtical, which ully beſpeak the ancient ſtate 


of this tract of country to have been more than ordinarily populous. 
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THE SEAT OF SIR JOHN CLERK, BART. OF PENNYCUICK. 


THE features of landſcapes, are referred by the maſters in the enchanting art of Englz gardening, to three great diſtiuQions 
of character; the ſublime, the beautiful, and the piftureſyue. The precipice ; the cataract; the cloud-capped mountain; 
the dark, gigantic, impermeable, and ſeemingly unmeaſurable foreſt ; the boundleſs ocean tempeſted by the winds ; and 
whatever other viſible objects may ſerve to ſuggeſt to the mind, the idea of the exertion of extraordinary power ; communi- 
cate to the landſcapes into which any of thein enters, as a principal object, the character of grandeur or SUBLIMITY, 

Whatever viſible ſcenery, gratiſies the eye with ſuch a reflection or refraction of light, as may agreeably ſtimulate its optic 
nerves ; or offers itſelf, as an object of any ſort of ſenſual enjoyment that is not groſs or indelicate ; or excites, ia conſe- 
quence of habitual aſſociation, the remembrance of cheerful, beneficent, joy-giving, or attractive, qualities and actions of men 
and other animated beings ; or recommends itſelf by an andeformed fitneſs for ſome uſeful end; or diſplays thoſe forms, co- 
lours, attitudes, and arrangement of parts, which education and the taſte of the country, and the age to which he belongs, have 
taught the beholder to admire, as beauty : Whatever obje& in viſible ſcenery, exhibits itſelf to obſervation, with all, or 
with any of theſe qualities, or circumſtances, is therefore characteriſed as BEAUTIFUL. Green, blue, orange, and other co— 
lours which are vivid, yet not glaring ; all the divexfities of the circle and the waving line, around which the eye may wander, 
without meeting interruption ; all thoſe mingled modifications of light and ſhade, which the ſun ſeems to ſhed over the 
earth, when he ſhines with the riſing or the declining ſplendour of morn or even, or when ſoft, fleecy clouds moderate his 
meridan blaze; the ſwelling lawn, the expanding lake, the winding, purling brook, the fair ſpringing plantation, the neat, 
convenient villa; the lamb, the ſheep, the horſe in his native aſpect, and almoſt all our fowls, wild or tame; above all, the 
angel-torm of lovely woman; are objects of Beauty. 


The PicTURESQUE holds a middle rank between the Beautiſul and the Sublime, It is that modification of mingled beauty 


and ſublimity, which produces the beſt eſfect in a picture. It repreſents the Sublime, with a confiderable diminution of the 


1 
inimitable 


1 * 4 

inimitable wildneſs, and awful majeſty of nature. It deepens the colours, and heiglitens the features of Beauty. It em- 
ploys, at times, lights exceſſively ſtrong, and gloomy maſles of ſhade. It aims at a force of contraſt, and a breathing energy 
of expreſſion, beyond what nature can diſplay. It alters the aſpect of beauty to a ſort of mellowed harſhneſs. It delights 
to exhibit to the human eye, thoſe material forms, which, by the ties of aſſociation, are enabled to induce upon the mind, « 
penſive melancholy, and to kindle the ſoul to the fervour of poetic enthuſiaſm, The abruptly riſing ridge; the wooded g/ynr ; 
the ragged, decaying oak, or the beech raiſing its fantaſtic roots on high ; the moon gently ſprintling her ſilver light on ſome 
nodding grove, or ruined tower; the hamlets, the implements, the cattle, the operations of ruſtic labour; the peaſant him- 
ſelf going out, vigorous, to his daily toil, or returning, weary, homewards, to refreſhment and reſt ; all theſe, and a thouſand 
other objects, diſtinguiſhed by a fimilar caſt of expreſſion, have obtained, in the eſtimation of taſte, the character of P1c- 
TURESQUE. ; 

Nature exhibits the Pictureſque, the Beautiful, and the Sublime, ſcattered over her boſom, with boundleſs profuſion, aud 
varied in their combinations with endleſs diverſity. In the works of man, theſe can ſeldom be created, or entirely transform. 
ed, in ſpite of natural circumſtances ; and taſte for beauty, ſublimity, or pictureſque expreſſion, muſt ever be poſtponed to 
immediate fitneſs for the uſes of life. One fituation commands proſpects of wild ſublimity ; another is amidſt environs ot 
ſoft beauty; a third is grouped with a ſeries of pictureſque objects. Whatever the ſituation of any manſion-hou/, 
acceſſibility, healthfulneſs, ſuitable expence, proper accommodation in houſe, office-houſes, kitchen-garden and orchard, 
water, air, and ſhelter, paſture-grounds, and corn- fields; ought to be conſulted in the plan upon which the houſe 15 
built, and the grounds about it are laid out; in preference to every ſuggeſtion of taſte, and to all conſiderations of orna- 
ment. However omnipotent the profeſſor of the art of ornamental gardening may fancy himſelf to be, he is rarely able to 
transform the grand features of any landſcape ; but muſt confine his endeavours, to correct its minuter deformities, to adori 
its ſecondary beauties, and at the utmoſt, to create new ſcenes, of which the outline, and the tone of expreſſion, thall ſtill de- 
pend upon the firſt ſtate and aſpect of the ground upon which they have been called forth. 

Theſe obſervations have been ſuggeſted by viewing PExNYcurck Housk, and perambulating the ornamented grounds around 
it, It is ſituate at the diſtance of about nine miles, between weſt and ſouth-weſt from Edinburgh; on the northern bank of 
the North Ek ; amidſt a tract of ground, of which the ſurface is naturally broken, with confiderable irregularity, into riſing 


«nolls, level meads, retiring dells, abrupt glynns, aud broad ſwelling ridges. The houſe is ſpacious and elegant in its archi- 
tecture. 


| 5 
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tecture. Its ſculptured ornaments are light and elegant. Its principal front looks towards the north-eaſt : The acteſs to i“, 
is by a winding road which approaches, nearly in this ſame direction. The principal rooms within, are large, in a due pro- 
portion to the ſize of the edifice ; ſkilfully proportioned, in their relative height, breadth, and length; cheerfully lighted , 
handſomely furniſhed; and ſo arranged, as to compoſe a very elegant ſuite. In that one, which is well known by the deno- 
mination of Man's Hall; the cieling has been nobly adorned by the pencil of Runciman, with ſeveral pieces of hiltory-paint- 
ing, repreſenting ſcenes from the poems aſcribed to Oſſian, the ſon of Fingal. In the midſt, the venerable, /abled bard, of 
the figure of a hero, and with the countenance, and in the attitude of poetical inſpiration, ſtrikes his harp, in uniſon with his 
long. Near him ſtand, not the children of Fingal ; for, the blind and aged Offian was the laſt of his race; but kindred 
Scots, fondly venerating the ſage, the hero, and the bard: They dr:in# his ſtrains with raviſbed ears; and their features ſeem 
to glow, at once with enthuſiaſtic admiration of the poet's power, and with deeply impaſſioned ſympathy in the fortunes of 
the perſons whom he celebrates. Around this principal piece, are others, ſomewhat ſmaller in their dimenſions ; but not at 
all leſs intereſting ; and ſtill diſplaying the powers of Runciman's pencil, and of Caledonian poeſy. But the paintings, the 
pieces of ſculpture, the marble tables, the handſome Nair-caſes, and all that is ſtately, elegant, or commodious, in the ſtruc- 
ture, the interior diſpoſition of the apartments, and the furniture and decorations of PExNnYcuick Hovse, would require, 
to their adequate deſcription, a minuteneſs and amplitude of detail, incompatible with the deſign of the /etter-preſs which ac- 
panies theſe VIiEws. 

At a due diſtance, on one hand, is a ſquare of office-houſes. An excellent garden for fruits, flowers, and pot-herbs, is ad- 
vantageouſly ſituate on a deep bottom below. Its walls are clad with the ordinary fruit-trees ; it has large hot-houſes, in 
which grapes of ſeveral different ſorts, and peaches, and nectarines, are abundantly produced. Beds of pot-herbs cover the 
greater part of the area; but are interſected by gravel-walks, and ſkirted by borders of flowers. 

The natural character of theſe grounds is Pictureſgue. When the houſe which they environ, was firſt built; and ornamental 
plantations were firſt ſcattered over them; they muſt have afſumed ſomewhat of*he expreſſion of ſoftened Beauty. But, 
the free, unchecked, unmutilated growth of the ſingle trees, clumps, belts, groves, and all the other vegetative decorations 
with which they are adorned ; and the regained aſcendency of the Genius Loct, have, ſince that time, fully reſtored their 
original character. The Pictureſaue forms, at preſent, in a very conſpicuous degree, the character of the place and its en- 


C 


virons. To this general eſfect, a Gothic tower, a Ruſtic temple, other ornaents of fanciful archite Kure, and ſome fine 


1 


pieces of water, all remarkably conſpire. On one fide appear in the widening proſpect, the range of the Pentland heights : 
On the other, the view is bounded by the hills of Tweeddale: Immediately weſtward lies, what was once an extenſive mo- 
"raſs, but has been gradually ſubdued by cultivation, and covered with corn-fields, plantations, and beautiful villas. To- 
wards the north-eaſt, the ſame moraſs, improved, in the ſame manner by cultivation, is ſeen to extend towards the Frith of 
Forth; where Edinburgh, and the cliffs around it, are faintly perceived to advance, as it were, out of the bay. In the near 
vicinity of PENNYCuIck HovsE, lies the village of the ſame name; and the banks of the Eſk, as it paſſes on, are equally re- 
markable for the rich ſeats of population and induſtry which have been formed upon them, and for the enchanting natural, or 
ornamented ſcenes, which they every where diſplay. 
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HOPETOUN HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF HOPETOUN. 
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3 ſituate, on the ſouthern bank of the Forth, at the diſtance of about twelve miles north-weſt from Enixeurcy, and within 
three miles of the burgh of Queen ferry. 

It is a ſtately and magnificent manſion; fronting the ſouth ; and accommodated with ſtables and other office-houſes, uncom- 
monly ſumptuous and ſuperb. | 

The bank upon which it ſtands, riſing boldly over the Frith below, ſpreads into an extenſive terrace; the ſurface of which 
is very gently varied by ſome low and unequal ſwells. Beyond this terraced bank, the level of the ground partially ſubſides; 
and then riſes with a conſiderable, but not difagreeably abrupt declivity, fo as to protect and ſhelter the whole ſcene below. 

In the decoration of this ſcene, much labour and expence have been apparently laviſhed, with taſte and ſkill uncommonly 
happy. A beautiful lawn expands immediately around the houſe. A ſpacious kitchen- garden fills the ſubſiding bottom. 
On the ſkirts of the lawn, wood is beautifully diſpoſed ; preſenting, firit, pictureſque ſingle trees; then thickening gradually 
into one ſurrounding maſs of verdant ſhade ; which, however, opens here and there, at proper points of view, to unveil to 
the eye diſtant proſpeQs, wiich invite and charm it, with all the power of the faireſt landſcapes, ſelected and embelliſhed by 
the genius of deſign, and the moſt exquiſite touches of the hand of painting. Path-ways are romantically conducted through 
the caciccling woods ; and ruſtic ſeats are diſperſed, here and there, under the trees; ſuggeſting to imagination, the bewitch- 
ing, rural mplicity, the love, the innccence, the uncloying joys, Which have been attributed to the Arcadian ſcenery of the 
paſtoral poets. A flately wall encompaſſes and bounds the whole ſcene, It is acceilible by a ſpacious road aſcending from 
the interior ſhore of the Frith, and by another paſſage on the weſtern fide of its circumference, 
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But, the advantages of proſpect which HoxtToux Hovse and its circumjacent ornamented grounds enjoy, are ſuch as tt 
exceed every beauty that they have acquired from interior decoration. Towards the north-weſt extremity, on the very 
verge of the Frith, there is a point of view, from which the eye commands the whole turnings and windings of the Fokrn, 
with the expanſe of the Frith, from Szir/;g, to the ifle of May and North Lerwick Law, The majeſtic courſe of the river; the 
widening Frith; the expanſion of the Bay; the iſlets ſcattered amid the waters; the veſſels of every form, gliding to and fro upon 
the ſurface ; the towns and harbours appearing around the coaſt; the wide tract extending northward beyond the ſtream, and 
bounded only by Bun Lymond, and by the Ochill and Gr:npiun- Hills ; preſent all together, a ſcene of land and water; of the 
beauties and wonders of Nature, and the works of Art; ſuch a wide range of ſtill ſcenery, and that ſo much animated by the 
majettic courſe of the ſtream, and by the buſtle of men and other animals; ſuch an endleſs diverſity, and ſuch unceaſing vi- 
ciſſitudes of all the effects of light and ſhade ; ſo many objects intereſting, naturally, and by themſelves, and ſuch a multitude 
of others fitted to engage the mind by every charm of affociation ; ſuch a combination of the ſublime, the beautiful, and the 
pictureſque ; that it is probably unequalled in BRITAIN ; and is moſt certainly without a parallel in ScorlAN D. It aſtoniſhes 
the mind at a firſt proſpect; and fixes it in a fort of awful admiration and delight, amid which all thoſe mingled emotions 
arecalled up, which beauty or ſublimity is capable to excite. Many other enchanting proſpects are to be enjoyed from other 
points of view within theſe grounds, 


This View of Ho?ETouN Housk is taken from the Eaſt, 
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H ERM ITA G E or BRAID. 


THIS romantic habitation is the ſeat of Mr GorDow of Braid. It lies at the diſtance of nearly two miles ſouth, or rather 
It is embotomed 
deep in wood; and the ſmall ſtream of BRaiD- Bury dividing the vale in which it ſtands, almoſt waſhes its foundations on the 
ſouthern fide. A ſtone wall, incloſing the houſe, the garden, and the trees and underwood by which they are ſurrounded, ſe- 
parates them from the eircumjacent fields. 

For the ſake of water, or ſhelter, or ſequeſtered privacy, the choice of ſeveral much happier ſituations, in the immediate 
vicinity, appears to have been ſlighted, when this houſe was built. On the beautiful ſloping field which extends cloſe behind 
it, on the northern fide, a manſion-houſe might be very happily ſituated. Even on the heights riſing oppoſite, on the ſouth— 
weft, the fituation would have been leſs unhealthy and gloomy, than in the bottom of the vale, The farm-houſe, placed on 
thoſe heights, produces a finely pictureſque effect in the landſcape. 

It is curious to remark the viciſſitudes of taſte, in reſpect to the ſituation of houſes. The firſt ediiices of any conſiderable 
ſtability, which were ercRed in our country, were cofties and menaſteries, For the ſite of a cle, a place was always cholen, 
which might be naturally as little acceſſible as poſſible; an iſlet in a lake; or the ſummit of ſome inſulated hill. The command of 
beautiful proſpects was not ſought ; nor could the country afford ſuch But an extenſive range of view was diligently re- 
quired, and was generally obtained. The monofterics ſecure, not by military and fortiſied ſtrength, but by the ſanctity of re- 
ligion; were uſually placed in ſome low and acceſſible, but ſheltered and ſequeſtered ſituation. The edge of an open field, 
which might receive and reward cultivation; the bank of ſome fair flowing ſtream ; ſome romantic nook ſweetly emboſomed 
among hills; appear to have been the ſituations which the founders of the moſt ancient monaſteries in Scotland, moſt com- 
moaly preferred. Buildings were multiplied in the country; and civil order acquired a degree of new ſecurity in the miti- 
gated temper of the people, and in the invigorated efficacy of law. The habitations of gentlemen were no longer built in the 
itroag caſtellated form; but iu a ſtyle of building partaking of the ſtrength of the caſtle, and of the accommodation of the 
abbey. The diſſolution of the religious orders, at the Reformation, and the alienation of their houſes, taught the laity to 
ſeek the convenience of the monaſtic buildings ; and made it common for a lay-landholder to poſſeſs a manfion-houſe, more 
like to a convent, than to a caſtle. The union of the two kingdoms under one king, following ſhortly after, produced a 
degree of internal peace and ſecurity throughout the iſland ; in conſequence of which, fortified abodes became ſtill lefs and 
leſs veceſſary, at leaſt, to every private gentleman. In the ſeventeenth century. therefore, the faſhion of great houſes, 
which prevailed in Scotland, was an edifice turreted, and with ſomething more of the exterior ſhow of a caſtle ; fituate ra- 
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ſouth-weſt from Edinburgh. It is buried in a narrow vale, betwen two ranges of low and irregular hills. 
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ther in a ſheltered, than in an elevated ſituation, and emboſomed in wood. In the interval from the middle of the ſeven- 
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teenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, the ſame ſtyle of building, and the ſame taſte in the choice of ſituations, ſtill ® 


prevailed ; yet were variouſly modified by the imitation of Italian, of French, and even of Dutch architecture. But, ſince 
the middle of the preſent century, or perhaps ſomewhat eat..er, the riſe and improvement of ENGLISH GARDENING ; the ſe- 
cure proſperity of our country; and the progreſs of architecture, and of the fine arts, which are the moſt intimately connected 
with it ; have eſtabliſhed principles for the choice of fituation for buildings, much more rational than any that were before 
received. Health, convenience, advantages of aſpect, and beauty, variety, and extent of proſpect, are all ſtudied together. 
The ſlowly riſing eminence, and the expanding lawn, are carefully preferred. The gloom, and the damp vapours of woods, are re- 
moved to a due diſtance. Objects of convenience are {kilfully decorated, and the decorations of taſte are brought to ſubmit and 
reconcile themſelves to convenient accommodation. The outline of an wooded park, is, in ſome meaſure, preſerved: but is hol- 
lowed, as it were, within; and is here and there broken, that more important purpoſes of taſte or ornament, may be attained. 
This country, therefore, exhibits a various aſſemblage of ſituations choſen, and of edifices built, upon the principles of the 
caſtle and the abbey ; in that e which gradually ſucceeded hem, and prevailed from the end of the ſixteenth, till towards 
the latter part of the ſeventeenth century; in that ſtyle modified upon Italian, French, or Dutch practice, which diſtinguiſhed 
our attempts at ornament and improvement, from the Reforati;n, nearly to the middle of the preſent century; and in that 
more perfect ſtyle of architecture and ornamental gardening, which have had their origin in this iſland ; and which probably 
exceed what the reſi of Europe can diſplay in the ſame arts. 

Tux HERMITAGE OF BRAID is ſuch a ſweet, ſequeſtered abode, as an hermit might have ſought for his cell; and its fitua- 
tion has been certainly choſen upon thoſe principles of taſte, which had their riſe in the ancient manners of the country, 
and among the clergy. Blackford- hill riſes near it on one fide ; Pent/and-heights, overhang it, at a ſmall diſtance on the other. 
On the ſouth-weſt, are Braidteraiga, and a tract of open paſture- grounds. The Frith of Forth opens towards the eaſt. North, 
and north-weſt, are the City of Edinburgh, and ſome of the moſt intereſting parts of its ornamented environs, 
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THE SEAT OF MRS GENERAL SCOTT; 


iS ſituate in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh; at the diſtance of about a furlong north-eaſt from Queen's Street; or. 
an eminence which riſes gently to an inconſiderable height, behind the village of Broughton. 

This houſe, ſo advantageouſly fituate, is ſpacious, elegant, and commodious; worthy of the opulent family to which it vole g8. 
and of the rich and ornamented ſcenes, on all hands ſurrounding it. Its immediate environs, are incloſed within an excellent 
{tone-wall, dividing them from the village of Broughton, on the one fide; and on the other, from the grounds above Cannonmills; 

at the eaſtern end, meeting the highway from Edinburgh to Cannonmills ; at the weſtern end, covered without, with wood, 
and for a certain length, bordered by a foot-path which leads from the eaſt end of Queen's Street, towards Stockbridge. 
The lawn, thus incloſed, preſents a very beautiful ſurface ; ſloping, waving, varied; but without abruptneſs or harſhneſs of 
features. It is laid out, and ornamented in the beſt ſtyle of Engliſh gardening. The fore-ground is open; the gardens are 
managed ſo as not to disſigure the aſpect of the houſe : Thoſe objects which however uſeful, are not eafily ſuſceptible of de- 
coration, have been ſkilfully concealed : The circumference of the whole, is bounded by broad belts of thriving wood which 
cover the ſurrounding wall, on its interior fide : Nor is the included ſpace, without ſuch ornamental clumps and fiugle trees, 
as its extent can ſuitably admit. | 
But the charming proſpects which it commands, contribute more than even any thing elſe about it, to render the ſituation 
of BELLE Vox fingularly intereſting. The admired Bay of Naples, is ſaid by judges ſufficiently unprejudiced, to preſent 
hardly a more ſplendid, or captivating ſeries of ſcenery, than the Frith of Forth, ſeen from Edinburgh. All the beauty 
and grandeur of this proſpect, are ſeen from BELLY Vue, perhaps more advantageouſly, than from any other point of ob- 
ſervation. The Frith is ſeen, for a great part of its length and gradual expanſion, from where the waters of the ſea advance 
up the channel, towards Queensferry, to meet the river-ſtream ; to where it opens into a ſpacious bay, between the coaſt of 
Fife, on the one fide, and that of Eaſt Lothian, on the other; and onwards to where, at Dunbar and Pittenweem, the land 


ſeems, on both fides, to extend its arms with an effort, as it were, to embrace and confine the billowing waves of the fea 
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On each fide the land is ſeen to exhibit a pleaſing contraſt to the blue expanſe of the waters. The fiſhing towns and villages 
are ſeen, in pleaſing frequency, to ſkirt the beach, all around. The fields and the interior country diſplay an aſtoniſhingly 
rich cultivation. Much of the country is covered with noble or handſome villas, gardens, and ornamented grounds. The 
level of the ſurface is varied by flopes and ridges, and here and there more abruptly broken by inſulated hills; ſuch as the 
Lomond Heights, in Fife, and Arthar's Seat and Saliſbury Heights, covering Edinburgh, to the eaſt. Theſe ſcenes are encom- 
paſſed, on almoſt all fides, by lofty mountains, dimly ſeen, as lying at a great diſtance ; but on this very account, conferring 
an impreſſion of dignity without ruggedneſs, on the character of the whole. Nor is it merely unanimated ſcenery, that is 
here to be perceived. The land, the waters glow with life, animation, and induſtry. Ships are continually moving to and fro, in 
the Frith. In the fields, the moſt intereſting of the domeſticated animals, are ſeen at work, or at feed. Man and his labours 
every wheie enliven the ſcene. To the north, and the north-eaſt eſpecially, on the hither fide of the Frith, the harbour, 
and buildings of Leith, and the ambitious culture and decoration of the intermediate fields, continually ſuggeſt to the mind, 
the moſt pleaſing aſſociated ideas of the buſy induſtry of man, and of the beauty and the happineſs which it diffuſes 
around him. With the revolving ſcaſons, the features of theſe ſcenes are continually varied: the changing ſtates of the at- 
m-fphere, diverſifying the lights and ſhades under which they are ſeen, alſo diverſify their appearance: Still, however, they 
are rich and intereſting : Their beauty is ſtill dignified, in the faireſt ſeaſons, by mingled z7razzs of ſublimity and grandeur : 
A 4 -ven the gloom and the ſtorms of winter cannot altogether veil, or efface, the expreſſion of their ſofter features. The 
name of BELLE VUE, with happy propriety, expreſſes the advantage of proſpect, which its fituation affords, 
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